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Democracy and Scenic Beauty 


WE ARE all democrats now. Yet to 
many of us, and not only the most 
conservative, the words of the title 
may suggest a clash or stir a misgiving. 
For it is a fact that the most appreci- 
ated charms of our occupied land- 
scape are older than the Reform Acts. 
Modern democracy cannot claim to 
have created them. They are associ- 
ated with a past or passing social 
system: with landed aristocracy, with 
the country house, with a long- 
settled order of great estates, wealth, 
dignified leisure, and an agriculture 
changing so slowly as almost to seem 
Static. 

The successors of aristocracy in the 
countryside—escaped or retired 
townspeople—now control individu- 
ally areas that are too small for the 
creation of whole landscapes. They 
enjoy the beauty that was there 
before they came, not always under- 
standing the blend of accident and 
cultured guidance that produced it. 
It is driven upon their notice that it 
can be quickly and seriously defaced 
by the works of man—their own 


(or more obviously that of their like) 
included. They also see that the 
established beauty deteriorates more 
rapidly as the family plot diminishes 
in size and as changes in industry and 
agriculture accelerate. 

Hence there arises the desperate 
and fundamentally futile aesthetic of 
simple Preservationism. Lovers of 
fine visual effects in the countryside, 
and here and there in the towns, seek 
to retain these old beauties, and fight 
a rearguard action against new 
developments. They are all too right 
in their observation that changes and 
replacements have in recent times 
depreciated the visual scene. And 
yet it must be faced that mere 
Preservationism is a sterile creed, 
philosophically untenable. 

Beauty blooms and passes and 
blooms again. Flowers fade, seasons 
die, golden lads and lasses come to 
dust. The tempo varies—but beauty 
passes. This is the very reason why 
we are so deeply touched by it, why 
we cherish each manifestation of it as 
long as we can, as we cherish the aged 
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members of our families. The life- 
span of flowers is shorter than our 
own; that of forest trees longer; that 
of grand landscape effects longer 
still. But sooner or later they come to 
their end, and when their life has 
gone there is little satisfaction in 
mummifying them. There is a truth- 
ful and tragic beauty in honourable 
burial. And in living landscape, as in 
living persons, we have to accept that 
long before the final passing some 
kinds of beauty are lost while others 
emerge. 

“Change and decay in all around 
we see” is a true but incomplete 
statement. What we see is change, 
decay, and re-creation. But in the 
occupied landscape new beauty does 
not appear entirely spontaneously. 
It is both accidental and created, as 
every gardener knows. A good gar- 
dener contrives pleasing effects but, 
as often, he seizes upon and fosters 
pleasing effects that he could not have 
foreseen; and thus design and chance 
combine to produce new beauty. 
The source of delight in “man-made” 
landscape is in the combination of 
humanly initiated changes with the 
guidance of adventitious changes. 

It is the conscious tasteful guidance 
formerly given on the larger scale by 
a cultured social class that is missing 
in many regions to-day. In demo- 
cratic planning we have yet to replace 
it. The defence of surviving forms of 
beauty by a sensitive minority, though 
better than universal indifference, 
can never be a substitute for con- 
tinued creative guidance. 

Nor will salvation be found in 
standards of taste prescribed in 
governmental manuals alone. These 
tend to reflect metropolitan fashions 
of the moment, and, whether good 
or bad, cannot take account of the 
infinite topographical possibilities. 

We shall not regain a living beauty 
in our landscape until democracy, 
through local organs, exercises a 
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guidance inspired by its own sense 
of what pleasure can be created in the 
changing scene. Strong voluntary 
groups are needed in every area to 
awake an active and continuous 
interest in all kinds of development, 
It is important, but very far from 
sufficient, to oppose thoughtless and 
philistine damage to existing beauty, 
The attitude should be one of full 
acceptance of the necessity of econo- 
mic developments, industrial and 
agricultural. Hydro-electric works, 
reservoirs, training areas, power 
stations, and cement works cannot be 
simply banned or pushed into the 
next county. New towns cannot be 
driven to places where amenities do 
not matter. 

Unjustified changes in places of 
high amenity value must be strongly 
resisted. But it is even more impor- 
tant and urgent to guide and foster 
new development. 

Local planning groups should 
elicit, make more conscious and 
positive, more alert, the love of 
beauty, expand the interest in the 
personal home to the town and the 
landscape, watch every detail of 
change and evaluate its justification 
realistically, and seize on the possi- 
bilities of new beauty in the changes 
that are called for. 

The new planning powers place 
democracy in the position of the 
former great landowners, who in the 
heyday of their influence did not 
preserve but created. They were 
advised, as we must be, by men of 
constructive taste. Much of the older 
beauty, to the extent that we care 
for it, will survive. The new land- 
scapes created will not be the same as 
those of Evelyn or Capability Brown 
or Nash. But when, on the initiative 
of dynamic groups, democracy be=— 
comes interested in its own environ- ~ 
ment, towns and countryside will 7 
find new beauty alongside or in™ 
place of the old. 
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THE GOLD COAST BEGINS TO PLAN 


A former MP who has visited this British West African territory 
describes the steps taken towards town and country planning, and 
the opportunities it offers. 


ONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES and 
a economic problems connected 
with the serious swollen-shoot 
disease of the cocoa tree, have 
brought the Gold Coast much in the 
news recently. Less is known of the 
quiet and steady progress in the field 
of town and country planning since 
1945, of which Bulletin No. 2 of the 
Secretary and Executive Office, Ac- 
cra, gives an interesting account. 
Although a town planning ordin- 
ance had been passed in 1925, little 
had been done prior to the war. Such 
planning as existed was un-coordin- 


The market z 


by CYRIL DUMPLETON 


ated and spasmodic. The Govern- 
ment and town councils, separately 
or in co-operation, had carried out 
various schemes of slum clearance 
and rehousing, usually following 
some disaster or upheaval, such as the 
epidemic of plague in Kumasi in 1924 
and the earthquake in Accra in 1939, 
but very little else had been done. 

In 1944, the Resident Minister in 
West Africa appointed Mr E. Max- 
well Fry, FRIBA, as his town planning 
adviser. Much useful advisory and 
survey work followed. The principal 
towns in West Africa were visited and 
at Sekondi 


Keystone 
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West African Photographic Service 


Cocoa arriving at Kumasi 


reports prepared on the existing 
position and recommendations for 
future development. 

A most useful book, Village Housing 
in the Tropi-s (by Jane B. Drew and 
E. Maxwell Fry, Lund Humphries), 
was written on the instructions of the 
‘ Resident Minister and its publication 
subsidized. Its wide distribution in 
the Gold Coast has done much to 
disseminate knowledge of good village 
planning principles and to create a 
public opinion that is ready to accept 
planning. 


Methods of Preparing Schemes 


In 1945 a new town and country 
planning ordinance of the Gold 


Coast Government established a 
town and country planning board 
which included as ex-officio members 
the directors of medical services and 


public works and the commissioner of 


lands. The procedure of the board is 


to consult with the local native 
authorities, or town councils where 
they exist, and to apply to the 
Governor-in-Council for an order 
declaring an area to be a planning 
area. A local planning committee is | 
then appointed with not less than five 
members, two nominated by the | 
town council and one or more by the 
local native authority. The local 
medical officer of health and the town 
engineer are ex-officio members, and 
on the four committees so far ap- 
pointed for Accra, Kumasi, Cape 
Coast, and Sekondi-Takoradi, repre- 
sentatives of the local chambers of 
commerce are also included. 

The preparation of planning 
schemes for each area is the function 
of the central planning board, which, 
however, relies upon consultation 
with, and information supplied by, 
the local planning committee. Plan- 
ning control is exercised by the local 
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authority under powers delegated to 
it by the board. Schemes must be 
open for public inspection and com- 
ment for two months before being 
submitted to the Governor for ap- 
proval. The Governor may approve, 
disapprove, or modify the schemes, 
but on approval they become legally 
binding. 

Since the establishment of the 
board in 1945, the towns of Accra, 
Kumasi, Cape Coast, and Sekondi- 
Takoradi have been declared plan- 
ning areas and a scheme for a part of 
each town has been approved by the 
Governor. These schemes are in the 
nature of pilot schemes to enable the 
board, the Government, and the local 
councils to gain experience of the 
statutory procedure. 


A New Town Plan 


Some advisory schemes have also 
been prepared for a number of 
smaller towns and villages. An inter- 
esting instance is that of Ofinso 


Ashanti which was planned at the 
request of the local native authority 
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on virgin land some distance from 
the existing village. This new town 
will be a complete self-contained unit 
and a start has already been made on 
the construction of the main road 
and a market. The market will serve 
a number of surrounding villages and 
will provide revenue to be used for the 
development of the new town. Simple 
rules for building and development 
will be administered by the native 
authority. In this way responsible 
Africans are being introduced to the 
benefits and advantages of town and 
country planning. 

Another village, Odumasi Krobe, 
has been. replanned by adapting the 
principles used by Patrick Geddes in 
India to local conditions. New streets 
have been laid out to avoid good 
buildings and to make the greatest 
use of existing open space. A town 
centre has been planned with a circu- 
lar road some distance outside it. 
Actual development can be carried 
out piecemeal over the years without 
detriment to what is good in the 
existing town. 


Aerial view of Takoradi 


Aircrafi Operating Co. of Africa 
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Central Office of Information 


Housing estate for Africans at Accra 


Opportunities for Planners 


The planning needs of the Gold 
Coast are limitless but there are dis- 
tinct limitations to what is possible. 
As yet, little can be done outside 
those areas where established local 
authorities are able to exercise, by 


delegation from the board, the 
powers to control development pro- 
vided in the town and country plan- 
ning ordinance, and where native 
authorities are able to exercise 
powers of control through simple 
rules and orders made under the 
native authority ordinance. 

Planning is also limited by the 
difficulties of recruitment of senior 
staff. One assistant planning officer 
has been with the board since its 
establishment in 1945 and another 
since December 1946. Both these 
African officers have received train- 
ing in the United Kingdom. All 
efforts to recruit a chief assistant 
planning officer have so far been 
unsuccessful. Further posts for assist- 


ant planning officers are being crea- 
ted but until the demand for trained 
staff in the United Kingdom has been 
satisfied the chance of obtaining suit- 
able persons is slender. So far, very 
few Africans have embraced an archi- 
tectural and town planning career. 

The development of rural areas 
will add to the demands for planning. 
The procedure of the ordinance may 
be applied to this purpose, but again, 
the provision of technical staff is the 
problem requiring solution. In some 
cases, as in the towns of Nsawam and 
Swedru, the need is urgent, but with- 
out additional staff the fulfilment of 
that need is impossible. 

The net result is that, while four 
main towns and a few villages are 
under satisfactory planning control, 
many other growing towns are, un- 
fortunately, developing along out- 
of-date lines and are rebuilding their 
congested commercial centres on 
existing sites, thus perpetuating the 
evils of haphazard growth. 
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PROGRESS WITH THE CITY PLAN 


The Plan for the City of London prepared for the Corporation 
is being embodied in the Development Plan for the County of 
London. The Planning Officer to the Corboration comments on 


the present situation. 


by H. ANTHONY MEALAND, FRIBA, MTPI 


mence by giving a short résumé of 
the proposals of Dr Holden and 

Professor Holford for the recon- 

struction of the City. 

To improve the through routes in 
the City three main roads were pro- 
posed: 

(a) An extension of the Embankment 
by means of a terraced road at 
office level, and beside it a broad 
service road for the riverside 
warehouses. This follows the 
route of Upper and Lower 
Thames Streets. 

(6) Anintermediate ring road (Route 
11) starting at Ludgate Circus, 
crossing Newgate Street, and 
following the approximate line of 
London Wall to the Tower. 

) A northern boundary route leav- 
ing Holborn at Grays Inn Road 
and following the northern bound- 
ary of the City. This road is to 
be elevated along the greater part 
ofits length including a fly-over at 
Liverpool Street Station. 

(d) The principal north-south link 
underpasses Cheapside at St 
Mary-le-Bow Church and would 
connect New Square with Gresh- 
am Street. 

The remainder of the proposals are 
principally concerned with widening 
and the opening up of buildings and 
landmarks in the City. Perhaps the 
most dominating feature of the plan 
is the treatment of the area surround- 
ing St Paul’s Cathedral; the creation 
of a precinct and the exclusion of 


[ WILL be appropriate to com- 


through traffic from the environs of 
St Paul’s by the construction of a new 
road to the south along the line of 
Carter Lane and the making of Lud- 
gate Hill into a processional way to 
the cathedral. Several open spaces 
are proposed. Finally, a code for the 
design and layout of new buildings is 
of paramount importance. 

More open development is assured 
by the fixing ofa maximum density by 
way of plot ratio of 5:1 in the City 
generally, and at 5.5:1 in the area 
contiguous to the Bank of England. 
The total floor space proposed is 
82 million square feet as against the 
85? millions in 1939. This would 
allow for a day population of 482,000 
persons. 

The Court of Common Council 
duly accepted this report and plan in 
principle, and forwarded copies to 
the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning and to the London County 
Council. The Minister and the LCC 
stated that they were satisfied that the 
plan would prove a reliable frame- 
work for the more detailed planning 
which must follow. After 1 July 1948 
the planning powers of the City were 
transferred to the LCC, but special 
powers of delegation were made by 
the Minister, and although develop- 
ment is still dealt with by the Corpora- 
tion, co-operation and co-ordination 
takes place with the LCC. 


Development Plan 


The preparation of the develop- 
ment plan is the function of the LCC, 
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but the Corporation has been in- 
formed that its plan for reconstruction 
can be used as a basis for the control 
of development. Furthermore, the 
LCC are now considering the ques- 
tion of the submission of the City 
plan in advance of the plan for the 
whole of the County. The City 
planning staff are now engaged on the 
detailed planning of the whole of the 
City. 

In this connection the consultants’ 
proposals were based on the assump- 
tion of the removal of the overhead 
railway at Blackfriars and Holborn 
Viaduct and at Cannon Street. It 
would now appear, however, from 
the report of the Working Party set up 
by the Transport Commission, that 
the removal of Cannon Street Station 
and its approaches will not take place, 
and this will have repercussions on 
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the high-level road proposed on the 
Upper and Lower Thames Streets } 
route. Similarly, the Transport Com. © 
mission has said that they have not 
sufficient grounds to support the 
proposal to remove Blackfriars and 
Holborn Viaduct railway stations, 
although they are quite agreeable to 
the railways being placed below 
ground provided that the expendi- 
ture of £40 million is largely borne by 
the planning funds. It is therefore 
likely that this railway will be re- 
tained in its present form, but that ~ 
the present railway bridge spanning ~ 
Ludgate Hill will be replaced by a © 
modern structure more in keeping 
with its-surroundings. 

On 30 October 1947, the Corpora- 


tion resolved to forward to the ' 


Minister of Town and Country 
Planning an application for a declara- 


Map illustrating consultants’ original proposals 
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Aerial view of the City showing war-damage near St Paul’s Cathedral 


tory order under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1944, cover- 
ing 272 acres of the 677 acres in the 
City. Subsequently the order was 
confirmed by the Minister in respect 
of approximately 231 acres. 


Compulsory Purchase 


One of the remaining major func- 
tions of the Corporation is the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land. The 
Corporation have come to the con- 
clusion that the land within the 
declaratory area should be acquired 
over a period of years; and that, after 
taking the land required for improve- 
ments, the surplus should be dealt 
with, either by granting building 
leases to private developers or pos- 
sibly by the erection of buildings by 
the Corporation for direct letting at 
rack rents. This policy would be sub- 


ject to exception in cases where 
owners were prepared to redevelop on 
conditions approved by the Corpora- 
tion and by the LCC as being satis- 
factory from a planning point of view, 
and on terms relating to compensa- 
tion not less favourable to the Corpor- 
ation than if compulsory purchase 
had taken place. 

As a first stage seven sites were 
chosen for redevelopment purposes, 
the total area being approximately 
forty-six acres. Redevelopment Unit 
No. 1 is east of St Paul’s Cathedral; 
this area, which was almost com- 
pletely destroyed, comprises some 
eight acres. The order for compul- 
sory aquisition of this land was made 
by the Court of Common Council on 
22 September 1949, and an inquiry 
was held on 13 December 1949, but 
no decision has been reached, 
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If the Minister does confirm the 
order, the Corporation is anxious to 
proceed immediately with a link road 
which would supersede the present 
St Paul’s Churchyard, and it is 
hoped that the initial stages of this 
development will be completed in 
time for the Festival of Britain. 

In addition to this, development 
would provide for: 

(a) Dedication of some of the open 
space cleared by bombing, as a 
memorial to the events of 1940-5. 

(b) The opening up of St Paul’s 
Cathedral from the south and 
east, 


(c) Preservation of the best views of 


the cathedral without making an 

excessive demand for open space. 

(d) The leasing of considerable areas 
for development. 

It is suggested that the remaining 

six areas be acquired at a later stage 

unless private enterprise can develop 
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them under the conditions previously 
mentioned. Negotiations with private 
developers are already proceeding in 
respect of two areas. 


Private Development 


The Corporation have approved a 
number of applications for develop- 
ment within the declaratory area. 
One new building in Walbrook, 
where excavation work has revealed 
remains of Roman London, is an 
example of such co-operation. In this 
case the citizens of London will 
benefit by the widening and straight- 
ening of Walbrook and it will be 
possible to develop the site which was 
formerly disrupted by a narrow and 
tortuous pedestrian right of way. This 
has been effected by an exchange of 
frontage land for the space formerly 
occupied by the right of way. 

In the area of Mark Lane and 
Mincing Lane, extensive sites are 
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being cleared and a £1 million 
licence has been granted for a large 
block of offices, the developers sur- 
rendering land fronting the roadways 
for a nominal sum to the Corporation. 
A further example is the grant of a 
permission to develop a large area in 
Gresham Street. In this case, ap- 
proximately 6,000 feet of frontage 
land will also be conveyed to the 
Corporation at a nominal sum, the 
developer erecting a building on the 
new reduced site having a plot ratio 
of no less than that which existed 
previously, so that there is no loss of 
floor space. 

Many applications have been sub- 
mitted by private enterprise; some 
twenty-three schemes varying in cost 
from £50,000 to £4,000,000 have 
already been approved, which in all 
involve an expenditure of some 
£124 million. In all cases, the de- 
velopment has been designed in 
accordance with the reconstruction 
proposals, and wherever possible 
comprehensive development is 
achieved. In no case has an important 
proposal in the plan been disre- 
garded. 

In all, eighty to one hundred 
applications are dealt with monthly 
and decisions are taken by the Cor- 
poration in agreement with the 
LCC. Although the economic cir- 
cumstances are always given full 
consideration, it is not possible to 
approve all applications. 


Purchase Notices 


Developers have not been slow in 
taking advantage of Section 19 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, and eighty-three purchase 
notices under this section have been 
served upon the Corporation. The 
majority of these notices which have 
been confirmed by the Minister, are 
within the declaratory area. Those 
properties which carry a “not total 
loss” classification under the War 
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Damage Acts, and which therefore 
are acquired under Section 53 as 
notionally reinstated, form a heavy 
financial burden for the time being. 


Buildings of Architectural and 
Historic Importance 


Another important matter is the 
preservation of buildings of historic 
and architectural interest and al- 
though a provisional list has been in 
existence for a considerable time, the 
formal step of listing buildings has. 
only recently been taken by the 
Minister under Section 30 of the 1947 
Act. At all times it has been the duty 
of the Corporation in conjunction 
with the London County Council to 
ensure that the national monuments 
in the City are not despoiled by 
unsuitable development. 


Realization 


Implementation and realization of 
the plan is severely handicapped by 
controls under the Defence Regula- 
tions, and building licences have been 
withheld in the great majority of 
cases. Up to the end of 1949, out of the 
£124 million involving the twenty- 
three major schemes previously re- 
ferred to, only a relatively small 
number of the schemes costing some 
£3,000,000 have been licensed. How- 
ever, even if restrictions were re- 
moved the complete reconstruction 
of the City would be likely to take 
approximately twenty years. 

This may seem a long time but the 
damage during the late war was 
spread over the whole country, and 
the City can only receive a propor- 
tion of the available labour and 
material. Moreover it is the intention 
of the Corporation to effect major 
improvements and to control re- 
building to give better conditions for 
the daytime population and to create 
a City worthy of its traditional 
position as commercial and financial 
centre of the Commonwealth, 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION GENERAL MEETING 
A report of the Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of the Town 


and Country Planning Association. 


Meeting of the TCPA was held 

at the Planning Centre on 20 
.April and was addressed by the 
Archbishop of York; George Lind- 
gren, MP, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the MTCP; Sir Arthur Salter, 
Chairman of the Council; and F. J. 
Osborn, Chairman of Executive. In 
the course of his presidential address 
at the opening of the meeting, the 
Archbishop of York stated: 

“This Association is concerned 
both with man and nature; with man, 
for it demands that houses should not 
merely be built as shelters, but in such 
places that those who occupy them 
may have full opportunities of health 
and happiness. With nature, because 
it demands that the country with all 
its beauty should both be preserved 
from spoliation and made accessible 
to the townsman. The work of the 
Association is educational. Among its 
members there are outstanding au- 
thorities on the subject. Its monthly 
magazine is of first-class quality, well 
written, full of information, and with 
good illustrations. 

‘With the passing of the Town and 
Country Planning Act we felt a great 
victory had been won in the cause of a 
wise and reasonable use of our limited 
land. No one can deny that there had 
been grave misuse. We were squan- 
dering our great heritage. No other 
island has such rich and varied 
scenery as our own. We were allowing 
it to be destroyed by unsightly 
buildings set up higgeldy-piggeldy, 
and its fields and hills to be disfigured 
with hideous advertisements. No 
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great state has ever been so limited 
in the food supply it could produce 
for itself, yet we were allowing rich 
arable land to be built over. And 
though there were many places 
suitable for building which were not 
required for agriculture or recreation, 
we were allowing our towns to be- 
come great wens sprawling over the 
country, and over-crowded in the 
centre. There had been no foresight, 
no intelligent plan in building. No 
balance stood between the claims of 
the builders and the farmers. We had 
at last come to see that the building of 
houses was not by itself sufficient; 
they must be located with intelligence. 

“The Town and Country Planning 
Act gave the chance of undoing some 
of the blunders of the past and of 
making wiser plans in the future. We 
have however to admit honestly that 
planning is now under a cloud. There 
is little popular interest in the subject, 
and the new Act has excited con- 
siderable opposition on account of its 
actual working. Planning is under a 
cloud for three reasons: 

“*(1) The need of new houses is so 
great that it is felt that everything 
must be subordinate to meeting it. 
Hitler swept away many slums, but 
many good houses as well. The result 
is that over-crowding is terrible, 
through it decent houses are deteri- 
orating into slums. The Govern- 
ment’s record in building a million 
houses is good: lack of timber has 
stopped quicker progress, and the 
economic crisis has also put on the 
brake. There is no more urgent 
problem than that of providing more 
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houses, especially for those whose 
wages are on the low side. Homes are 
broken up and juvenile crime is en- 
couraged through this horrible over- 
crowding. Attention naturally has 
been concentrated on the immediate 
provision of houses anywhere and 
anyhow, and consideration of their 
locality has been thrust into the back- 
ground. 

“(2) There has been a reaction 
from the splendid plans drawn up 
for the rebuilding of our cities. Great 
work was done by those who pre- 
pared these schemes; they gave 
visions as to what our cities might be. 
But their cost was ignored. They 
often were the expression of ideals 
rather than of practical schemes 
which could be effected. The result 
has been irritation and impatience 
over schemes which would cost far 
more than the heavily-burdened tax 
and rate-payers could afford. 

(3) There have been bad creaks 
and jolts, and occasional stoppages in 
the administration of the machinery 
set up by the 1947 Act. It was never 
intended that the development charge 
should be fixed at 100 per cent. This 
has obstructed the sale of land. In 
some cases there has certainly been 
an unfair and over-rigid interpreta- 
tion of what constitutes change of 
use. There is uncertainty, too, as well 
as delay over the payment of com- 
pensation. These have caused the 
Act to be much criticized. The 
Government has promised a com- 
mittee to consider its administration. 
Unless some change is made in its 
working, there may easily be raised a 
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powerful demand that the Act be 
drastically amended, if not rescinded 
altogether. 

“We who belong to the Association 
believe that the Act in principle is 
good, but we are anxious to see any 
possible injustice in its working re- 
moved. We believe that much of the 
friction will pass after this great new 
machine has worked for a longer 
period. We remain convinced that 
planning on a national scale is 
necessary if the congestion of our 
towns is to be reduced, if their citizens 
are to have opportunities of recreation 
and rest in green belts within reason- 
able distance of their homes, if indus- 
tries are to be set down in suitable 
sites conveniently near those who 
work in them, if the new towns 
are to be communities and not mere 
retreats of houses, if agriculture is to 
have a fair chance, and if the beauty 
of our countryside is to be preserved 
as a priceless heritage for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations.” 

After the report and accounts for 
1949 had been adopted, officers were 
elected for the coming year. They 
include the Archbishop of York 
(president); and Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, Lord Beveridge, Walter 
Elliott, MP, Lord Horder, Sir Ander- 
son Montague-Barlow, W. S. Morri- 
son, MP, Sir George Pepler, Lord 
Reith, Marquess of Salisbury, Vis- 
count Samuel, and Lord Justice 
Scott (vice-presidents). New mem- 
bers of the council are Mr John 
Womersley (Northampton), Lord 
Adams of Ennersdale, and Alderman 
J. Reid (Edmonton). 


A View From New York 


“From a New York skyscraper a small town can look like heaven. But 
everybody talkin’ *bout heaven ain’t going there.’”—Sub-heading to story, 


Colliers’ Weekly, 17 December 1949. 
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THE DEFENCE CLAIM FOR LAND 


The demands of the Defence Services for land for training and 
other purposes are often a subject of controversy, and the total area 


involved is sometimes exaggerated. Planning must take due 


account of these along with all other claims. This authoritative 


statement of present and future requirements for Defence purposes 


deserves the careful attention of all interested in planning. 


HIS ARTICLE is intended to ex- 
plain the Services’ claim for land 
in Britain. It should be read in 
conjunction with the Government 
White Paper on “‘Needs of the Armed 
Forces for Land for Training and 
other Purposes” (Cmd 7278 HMSO, 
4d.) which gives the Services’ claim in 
detail. The case of the Army, as the 
Service most interested in land acqui- 
sition, has been used to illustrate the 
factors involved. 


Why the Land is Required 


Before the war the Regular Army 
consisted of long-service soldiers 
roughly half of whom were stationed 
at home and half overseas. By virtue 
of the length of his engagement it was 


possible to spread a man’s training 
over a period of years. So far as the 
soldier at home was concerned the 
greater part of his training was done 
in and around barracks and on 
ranges in the vicinity; it was not till 
the summer that the Army embarked 
on large-scale manceuvres, generally 
for a period of about two months, 
over land acquired temporarily under 
the Military Manoeuvres Act. 

The Territorial Army before the 
war consisted of a small body of 
patriotic men who devoted their 
spare time to soldiering. As with the 
Regular Army the greater part of 
their training was carried out locally, 
in the drill hall and on the range, and 
it was only in the summer that the 


Tank training area on Salisbury Plain 
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Imperiat War Museum 


Not the goose step! 


TA moved out to camp, generally on 
War Department owned land or on 
private land used by arrangement 
with the owner. 

The problem of Service training 
has greatly changed since pre-war 
days, and three new factors in par- 
ticular have to be considered. ‘The 
first is the decision to continue in 
peace-time National Service consist- 
ing of eighteen months’ full-time ser- 
vice, and four years in the Reserve. 
Not only is the turnover of men doing 
full-time service very much greater 
than under the old _ long-service 
system, but the Reserves will be con- 
siderably expanded in comparison 
with those of pre-war days. This new 
system greatly increases training 
requirements and in order to reduce 
the demands for land, the Services 
intend to carry on field training con- 
tinuously throughout the year, in- 





stead of concentrating it in the sum- 
mer months. 

Under the new system it is the 
responsibility of the ‘Territorial Army 
to complete the training of the 
National Service man doing his 
period of service with the Reserve. 
Thus again the land required both 
by the Regular Army and the Terri- 
torial Army is considerably increased. 
It must be made clear that the con- 
ception of the Territorial Army as the 
second line of defence has gone; it 
is now regarded equally with the 
Regulars as the first line of defence. 

The second factor is the larger 
space required for manceuvre and 
for modern weapons. On the one 
hand the proportion of machines to 
manpower is greater and there is 
need for more and more tracked 
vehicles; on the other hand the in- 
creased range and mobility of wea- 
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pons and equipment and the antici- 
pated introduction of new types into 
the Service have also increased the 
amount of land needed for practice. 

Thirdly, land must now be set 
aside where various arms in co- 
operation can train with live am- 
munition. Battle training, tried out 
during the war and since adopted by 
the principal powers, accustoms troops 
to the conditions and sensations of 
battle, and by creating confidence 
has proved an important factor in 
saving lives in action. 

It is unlikely that, in the event of 
any future war, there will be an 
initial static period in which we can 
regroup and train our forces. In 
other words, the “phoney” war is a 
thing of the past, and it is essential 
that the Armed Forces should be in a 
continual state of readiness. Such a 
state can only be achieved by fre- 
quent and intensive training under 
realistic conditions. This presup- 
poses the availability of training land. 

With the advent of National Ser- 
vice the time factor becomes of the 
utmost importance. Time is so short 
that not one moment of it can be 
wasted if the young men coming into 
the Services are to be given a reason- 
able chance of survival in the event of 
war. The Services are frequently 
asked why they cannot carry out 
their training in the remote parts of 
the UK, in the Dominions, or in 
Germany. The reasons are given in 
detail in the White Paper. Briefly they 
are as follows: 

The remoter parts of Scotland and 
elsewhere are generally unsuitable 
for training by reason of climate and 
terrain. It is essential that time spent 
on training should not be wasted on 
long journeys to and from training 
areas. The administrative difficulties 
would be very great. The location of 
forces in the UK is largely governed 
by the position of existing accom- 
modation, and the building of new 
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accommodation, installations, and 
roads would prove far too expensive 
to be contemplated seriously. One of 
the main reasons for not making more 
extensive use of training areas in Ger- 
many and elsewhere overseas is that 
in event of an emergency a complete 
redisposition of our training estab- 
lishments and organization would be 
required. Shipping difficulties alone 
would enforce the return of establish- 
ments to the UK where the main body 
of the Army would be forming and 
training. It is interesting to note that 
the extensive training areas which we 
inherited from the Wehrmacht are 
being used to capacity by the Army of 
the Rhine. A factor which is generally 
overlooked when considering the 
Services’ present-day land bids, is the 
loss of India, probably the best train- 
ing ground that has ever been at our 
disposal, where most of the pre-war 
training of the Army took place. 


How Much Land is Required 


Few people have a clear view of the 
amount of land required by the Ser- 
vices in relation to the total 56 million 
acres of the United Kingdom. The 
following tables and the chart on page 
212 are taken from the White Paper. 

The land needed for training by 
the Armed Forces is provisionally 
allocated as follows: 


Acres 
Admiralty 20,000 
Royal Air Force 34,000 
War Office 
Battle training and _field-firing 
areas 200,000 
Field artillery ranges 170,000 
Armoured vehicle driver training 
areas 35,000 
Armoured fighting vehicle and 
anti-tank artillery ranges 50,000 
Royal Engineer training areas 
and bridging sites 30,000 
Anti-aircraft practice camps 5,000 
Small arms ranges 65,000 
General training and miscel- 
laneous areas 93,000 
702,000 
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Some 40 per cent of this land al- 
ready belongs to the Services. 

The table at the foot of the page 
shows the needs of the Services for 
training land in Great Britain, as 
provisionally allocated between Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland. 


Type of Land Required 


The type of land needed by the 
Army varies according to the units 
involved, the weapons used, and the 
type of training. Very briefly, the 
areas required are as follows: 

(a) TA centres: previously known 
as TA drill halls, requiring a small 
“backyard” area adjacent to the 
building for elementary training. 

(b) Local barrack training areas: simi- 
lar to those at TA Centres but re- 
quired by the Regular Army. 

(c) Local driving and digging areas: 
approximately five to twenty acres of 
rough land suitable for driving tanks, 
digging, etc. Required within easy 
reach of the TA centre so that train- 
ing can be done during the evenings 
in the summer after the day’s work. 

(d) Week-end training centres: vary- 
ing in size according to the units to 
use them. As a rule not more than 
forty miles from the men’s homes to 
reduce time spent on travel. These 
areas are required to introduce the 
TA soldier to his comrades, to teach 
him to take his part in the “‘team’’, 
and to give him rather more ad- 
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vanced tactical training in the hand- 
ling of his weapons. 

(e) Rifle ranges: divided into two 
categories; Regular Army, normally 
near to recognized military installa- 
tions; and Territorial Army, near 
the TA centres. Whenever possible, 
ranges are shared. 

In all cases great care is taken to 
ensure that the risk to the civil popu- 
lation is reduced to the minimum, 
To achieve this, considerable areas, 
known as danger areas, have to be 
placed out of bounds whilst firing is in 
progress although it is abnormal for 
restrictions to be imposed on this land 
when firing is not taking place. 

(f) Mortar ranges: interspersed 
throughout the country to cater for 
this type of training. 

(g) Artillery ranges: consisting of 
field, anti-aircraft, and coast artillery. 
In the case of the two latter, these are 
normally sited firing out to sea to 
avoid sterilizing the large tracts re- 
quired as danger areas. 

(h) Tank ranges and anti-tank ranges: 
as in the case of AA and coast 
artillery, so far as is possible these 
ranges are sited firing out to sea to 
effect a reduction in the land re- 
quired. 

(1) Battle areas: consist of five areas 
spread throughout England, Scot- 
land, and Wales of some 25,000 acres 
each. 

(j) Tank training areas: where tank 


Training land required by the Services 
































Area in Area in Approximate area in acres for future pur- 
acres held acres held poses, including present Service estates 
before the during the 

war war ns rs me 
England Wales Scotland Total 
Admiralty 3,000 95,000 16,000 == 4,000 20,000 
War Office | 235,000* | 11,400,000* | 473,000 105,000 70,000 | 648,000 
Air Ministry} 14,000 52,000 23,000 2,000 g,000 34,000 
Total 252,000 11,547,000 | 512,000 107,000 83,000 702,000 
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Motor-cycle training area near Catterick 


driving and manxuvre may take 
place on a large-scale. These are 
normally combined with the battle 
training areas and tank ranges. 
Selection of this land is limited to 
types of ground capable of standing 
up to frequent use by heavy tracked 
vehicles. 

(k) Storage and accommodation land: 
required for housing the Army and 
for storing weapons and equipment 
held in readiness against a possible 
emergency. In order that the whole 
Army may be available at short 
notice to take its place in the field, the 
necessary stores and equipment have 
to be stored ready for immediate dis- 
tribution to the fighting units. 


The Clash of Conflicting Interests 


The Services’ bid for land is bound 
to conflict with those of other sections 
of the community, such as Govern- 
ment departments, amenity societies, 
scientific interests, and ornithologists. 
In particular the Service require- 
ments clash with those of agriculture, 


forestry, transport, town and country 
planning, and the Ministry of Health. 

The Services, and in particular the 
Army, are frequently accused in the 
press and elsewhere of giving no 
consideration to other departments 
and interests. This is very far from the 
truth; the Services are always pre- 
pared to consider alternatives sug- 
gested to them and frequently do 
adjust their proposals in an attempt 
to meet objection. Unfortunately, in 
order to fulfil the training require- 
ments, there are certain limiting 
factors which have to be observed. For 
example, the week-end training 
centres have to be sited within easy 
reach of the men’s homes; thus, par- 
ticularly where the industrial areas 
are concerned, the land required for 
training clashes with land required 
for amenity and recreation. Either of 
these purposes may in turn conflict 
with agriculture although it is now 
true to say that the area of conflict 
between the Services and agriculture 
is very limited. Under the procedure 
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set out in the White Paper every case 
put up by the Services is carefully 
considered by interested departments, 
amenity societies, and others and the 
solution can only be found in reason- 
able give and take on all sides. 


The Present State of Affairs 


From the Services’ point of view the 
present state of affairs is far from satis- 
factory. There are still a considerable 
number of areas on which agreement 
remains outstanding and time is get- 
ting short, for in July 1950 the first 
batch of National Service men are 
due to join the Territorial Army for 
the completion of their Reserve ser- 
vice, and in many cases the land re- 
quired for this training is not yet 
available. Similarly within the next 
year or so we might expect to find 
units of the Regular Army, at present 
engaged on occupation duties abroad, 
returning home, and much of the 
land required for their use has yet 
to be approved. It is not hard to ap- 
preciate that to reach agreement will 
take time, but in the Services’ view 
negotiations cannot be allowed to 
drag on interminably, and with the 
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best will in the world some disagree- 
ment is bound to appear. 

Thus the Services are faced with an 
exceptionally difficult problem. They 
have inherited a volume of justifiable 
suspicion developed during the war 
years when armoured training on a 
large scale had to take place over the 
countryside. Individuals and _ local 
authorities fear further and similar in- 
roads into their beauty spots. Often 
the public are uninformed of the full 
facts of the requirements, and object 
to proposals as a matter of principle. 
It has been found that local discus- 
sions are a great help in such cases. 

The process of land acquisition for 
the Services is now at its most difficult 
stage. It must, for the most part, be 
carried out at Headquarters level 
which in itself renders it remote and 
impersonal. The Services’ plea is that 
there is a job to be done of the utmost 
national importance. Time is getting 
short, and the only hope of a solution 
satisfactory to all sides is in an honest 
approach in a spirit of tolerance. We 
ask for consideration of the problem 
on a national rather than a parochial 
basis. 





We regret to announce the 
death on 4 April 1950, in his 
eighty-fourth year, of the distin- 
guished French historian Marcel 
Poéte. His book L’Introduction a 
L’Urbanisme (Paris, 1929) is one 
of the richest studies in the field of 
city planning, assembling a vast 
knowledge of ancient, medieval, 
and modern cities in all their 


aspects—geographical, economic, 
and sociological—and it is regret- 
table that it is not yet available in 
English. The work is the more 








MARCEL POETE 


valuable because Poéte was fully 
conscious of the needs of our 
modern democratic society, and 
while conscious of the merits of 
planning of the past never ideal- 
ized it. His other important works, 
on the evolution of Paris, are a 
first-class contribution to the study 
of that great city. As Honorary 
Director of the Institute of the 
History of Paris, and Director of 
Studies at L’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, he exercised great in- 
fluence on planning thought. 
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NATIONAL PARKS: (1) SNOWDONIA 


The former County Planning Officer for Mertonethshire welcomes 
the forthcoming establishment of the Snowdonia National Park. 


love Wales that the Snowdonia 
National Park is to be established 
this year. It will be remembered that 
the National Parks Committee re- 
commended in 1947 that the North 
Wales National Park should be estab- 
lished as a first priority and it is there- 
fore fitting to define ‘“‘Snowdonia”’, a 
term which, as Dr Hugh Dalton 
noted recently, has been known for 
over 700 years. 
The English word Snowdon is 
usually applied to the highest point 
south of the Cheviots, the mountain 


[’ 1s heartening news to those who 


The Snowdon Range from the Llangollen Road 


by PETER LAWS 


peak in the Caernarvonshire Range, 
called in Welsh “Yr Wyddfa’’, 
3,560 feet above the sea. Surrounding 
it, there is a huge mountain mass 
which contains nearly twelve other 
peaks exceeding 3,000 feet in height 
and it is this mass that can properly be 
termed the region of Snowdonia. The 
ancient Welsh name “Eryri” is a 
much better one for it. 

The North Wales Park area, how- 
ever, goes far outside this region, for it 
extends from Dwygyfylchi, near Con- 
way in the extreme north, southwards 
for over fifty miles to Aberdovey in 


Val Doone 











View of Llanberis Pass from Snowdon 


Central Wales: and from Carnedd- 
Goch, seven miles north of Criccieth, 
in the west, south-eastwards for forty 
miles to Llanwddyn at the outfall of 
Lake Vyrnwy in Montgomeryshire. 


Mountain and Lake 


In this park area, there are close 
upon goo square miles of the finest 
and most beautiful country in all 
Wales. There are the majestic moun- 
tains of the Caernarvonshire Range, 
with such peaks as Yr Wyddfa 
(3,560 ft); Crib-y-Ddisgl (3,493 ft); 
Carnedd Llywelyn (3,484 ft); Y 
Glyder Fach (3,262 ft), and Y Foel 
Fras (3,091 ft). 

There are the no less beautiful 
mountains of Merionethshire: Aran 
Fawddwy (2,970 ft); Cader Idris 
(2,927 ft); Aran Benllyn (2,go1 ft); 
and Arenig Fawr (2,800 ft). 

There are such fine lakes as Llyn 
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Val Doone 


Tegid or Bala, nearly four miles in 
length; Vyrnwy in Montgomeryshire, 
which is even longer, and Traws- 
fynydd (although they are both 
artificial); and a host of small and 
intimate ones. One recalls to mind 
Ogwen, Idwal, Dinas, and Llyn-y- 
Cwm around Snowdon, Llyn-Cwm- 
bychan in the Harlech Dome, and 
even such a little gem as Llyn Mair on 
the Tan-y-bwlch Estate, in the Vale 
of Ffestiniog. This fascinating region 
is worthy of the special protection 
that it will now receive. Its natural 
splendour is a heritage we simply 
must care for. 

National Parks overseas, by reason 
of the low density of population, are 
generally uninhabited and their care 
is therefore a much easier task than it 
will be in this overcrowded island. I 
suppose that there are probably fewer 
people living in this National Park 
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area of North Wales than in any other 
area of the same size in England or 
Wales. And yet they number at least 
30,000 and their mode of living and 
customs must therefore be respected. 


Hydro-Electric Shadow 


We are not, however, solely con- 
cerned with the existing pattern of 
land use, with villages and tiny ham- 
lets and their market towns such as 
Dolgelley and Bala, and with the 
myriads of little farmsteads. Other 
developments threaten the solitude 
and peace of this precious part of the 
Welsh heritage. Mountain masses on 
the west coast of Britain cannot but 
attract rain, and lots of it, and so the 
electrical engineers cast their eyes 
over the mountains and valleys and 
visualize them as a perfect setting for 
a group of hydro-electric power pro- 
jects. If anyone doubts that hydro- 
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electricity and a National Park are 
incompatibles, let him stand on the 
west side of the road from Beddgelert 
to the head of Llanberis Pass, about a 
mile and a half below Pen-y-Gwrhyd, 
and then look down on the existing 
Cwm Dyli electrical works. 


Her Infinite Variety 


“Snowdonia” can offer so much to 
sO many, as it contains almost every 
kind of natural scenery. To the ordin- 
ary tourist, it affords incomparable 
mountain country, lakes, tree-girt 
estuaries and valleys, and even the 
glorious sands along the Merioneth- 
shire coast, which are immediately 
adjacent to, but will not be part of, the 
actual Park. 

To the angler, the opportunities 
are unlimited, for the lakes and rivers 
abound in fish of many sorts. The geo- 
logist and naturalist will revel in the 


Tremadoc Bay and the Snowdon Range from Harlech 





Val Doone 
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fauna and flora. Even the disused 
mines (and to some the very word 
“disused” is fascinating) are well 
worth exploration, and there are old 
zinc, lead, copper, manganese, iron, 
and even gold workings. 

For the archaeologist and historian 
the area provides a never-ending 
source of delight. The chambered 
tombs of the Megalithic era, about 
4,000 years old, are still to be seen, 
and there are the gaunt “‘cromle- 
chau” and “‘meini-hirion” (standing 
stones), memorials of a people who 
lived in this part of Highland Britain 
more than thirty centuries ago. 

Still are to be observed the remains 
of the Roman conquest of Wales and, 
from our own comparatively recent 
times, the castles and fortifications of 
the Middle Ages. 

Nor must it be forgotten that 
Christianity was not only known in 
these remote hills a long time before 
Saint Augustine landed in Kent at 
the end of the sixth century, but that 
the Celtic Church kept it alive in the 
Dark Ages after the withdrawal of 
Rome and the conquest of England by 
Dane and Saxon. Tiny Celtic church- 
es, often in remote mountain places 
like Llangelynin, high above the 
Conway Valley, have served these 
scattered lonely people for centuries 
past and their very dedication goes 
back to the fourth and fifth centuries. 


Administration 


This National Park will need very 
careful administration, for its area, 
as proposed by the National Parks 
Committee, lies in four administra- 
tive counties, 60 per cent being in 
Merionethshire, 30 per cent in 
Caernarvonshire, and the remaining 
10 per cent in Montgomeryshire and 
Denbighshire. Matters will continu- 
ally arise that will need serious con- 
sideration; for examble, state affores- 
tation on a very large scale, mining 
and quarrying, village housing 
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schemes, indiscriminate tree felling 
(often for firewood), distribution of 
electricity, and even the occasional 
country home, or railway signal box. 

In our National Parks where the 
landscape is so very precious, and 
there is not so much left in this 
country that we can afford to neglect 
any of it, the effect of all new develop- 
ment upon the existing scene must 
therefore receive careful study, for 
once a building is in being, there it 
will stay for at least a hundred years. 

The Joint Committee who will 
manage this Park, and in whose 
hands will lie its future, will have a 
great responsibility from the outset. 


Local Culture 


I feel, however, that one must end 
on a note of warning. A National 
Park such as we are to have in North 
Wales must not become a museum 
piece, in which there will be a collec- 
tion of rather weird people and where 
land use is neglected. Where neglect 
is rampant, beauty suffers. 

In the beautiful places which a- 
bound in this National Park, there are 
human beings living and working, 
and most of them invariably speak in 
a tongue that is unfamiliar to English, 
and to foreign, ears. It is a tongue that 
is substantially the same to-day as it 
was a thousand years ago, a language 
that even Caesar’s legions heard. It 
must be respected, for it is the langu- 
age of the people of this part of Wales, 
and this fact makes the North Wales 
Park different from the others. 

Just as the language is different, so 
are the customs and habits of the 
people, and they need respecting by 
all who will use the park as a place for 
refreshment and relaxation. It surely 
cannot be denied that an occasional 
communion with nature can be ex- 
tremely beneficial for us all, and 
National Parks can afford great 
opportunities for men and women to 
recoup and refit themselves. 
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Paradox of London Traffic 

A motor that cannot move is use- 
less. So is a motor that cannot stop. 
The cold war between the motorist 
who wants to get to some place and 
the motorist who has successfully 
reached some place grows in inten- 


sity. The 1948-9 report of the 
London Traffic Advisory Committee 
(HMSO, od.) has the austere calm of 
an umpire of manzeuvres. Between 
its lines we may discern that for the 
moment it awards the initiative to the 
forces of mobility. Thus the happy 
journey to Green Park Station from 
Bond Street has been cut by twenty- 
four seconds, while fifty-nine new 
streets have come under the “‘yellow 
band” restrictions on waiting. The 
blessing of one-way traffic has been 
laid on sixty-one further streets. 
Around our office in Covent Garden 
there are now no less than twenty- 
seven one-way streets. Often it is hard 
to tell which lorries think they are on 
their way and which know they are 
waiting. There is more danger of be- 
ing hit by a crate of cauliflowers than 
by a moving vehicle. 

The work of the Traffic Advisory 
Committee commands genuine res- 
pect. It is scientific, wise, and firm. 
Unfortunately the dice are loaded 
against it. Because each journey has a 
goal, the demand on streets for wait- 
ing or parking grows as fast as the 
demand on them for movement. So 
long as the growth and change in the 
pattern of London increase point-to- 
point interchanges, the two demands 
will interfere with each other more 
and more. No radical easing of the 
situation is possible until London’s 
industry and business can be both 





deconcentrated and regrouped. In 
the meantime the secret of success is 
to know where to wait. 


Housing Appeal for Lions 

Human beings are not the only 
ones who suffer from the acute hous- 
ing shortage. At a recent Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning inquiry 
the owner of a private zoo in Dorset 
appealed against the refusal of plan- 
ning permision to build a lion house. 

Local residents who complained of 
the lions roaring were told that the 
lion and lioness were “‘not as happy 
and contented as they might be, in a 
temporary and highly unsatisfactory 
structure’. It was stated that when 
they were accommodated in proper 
quarters the noise would be greatly 
minimized. 

The lions have only to roar loud 
enough to get a new house. Applicants 
at the bottom of local authority hous- 
ing lists should note. 


G. Montagu Harris 

The retirement of Mr G. Montagu 
Harris, OBE, from the Council of 
the TCPA, for reasons of health, will 
be much regretted by ail who recog- 
nize his long and devoted services to 
the planning movement at home and 
abroad. Mr Harris’s first book, on 
The Garden City Movement, ap- 
peared in 1906, and he has made 
many contributions to the study of 
local government. He has been presi- 
dent of the TPI, and till recently of 
the International Union of Local 
Authorities. He is one of the pioneers 
who opened the way for the planners 
of to-day. He has our gratitude and 
good wishes. 
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By courtesy of the proprietors of ‘‘Punch’, 


“Sad, isn’t it, to see these fine old houses broken up into flats?”’ 


New York and Holborn 

Our cover picture last month was 
of the prodigious Manhattan project, 
Stuyvesant Town (1945-7), where 
30,000 people have been housed in 
13-14-storey flats, adjoining an earlier 
project of similar type. On 61 acres 
net (76 including roads) there are 
8,800 dwellings of one to three bed- 
rooms—a density of around 400 
persons (116 dwellings) an acre. The 
site, at the 1947 dollar rate, cost 
£60,000 an acre—the same as the 
site for Tybalds Close in Holborn (80 
flats an acre). The building cost was 
roughly £2,500 a flat (Holborn 
£2,440). Rents were from £150 to 
£265 a year, including local taxes, 
heating, and light (Holborn £55 to 
£92, plus light). 

Stuyvesant Town was built by 
private enterprise with a profit limit 
of 6 per cent, mainly financed by an 
insurance company under a Federal 





Government guarantee. There is no 
overt subsidy. There is however 
partial exemption from local taxes for 
twenty-five years, and we suspect 
New York City loses on the vast water 
and sewerage extensions the project 
entailed. The close parallel of cost 
between the New York and London 
flats is interesting. Holborn cuts the 
rents to a third of New York’s by 
subsidies of £2,750 to perhaps £3,000 
a flat. 

These mighty metropolitan monu- 
ments fill us with more awe than the 
Pyramids, which housed only a few 
mummies at remarkably low density. 


New Town Tactics 

The new towns of Britain are the 
hope of people in all countries who are 
concerned for the parlous state of the 
great cities. What can they make, 
after years of preparation, of the first 
big moves in the building of Stevenage 
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and Harlow? Along with strap-hang- 
ing the multi-storey flat has become 
the symbol of the failure to control 
city growth. As David Hume said, 
studying ancient Rome and walking 
about eighteenth-century Edinburgh: 
“No one builds in that inconvenient 
manner except for lack of space.”” Our 
new towns are not in that sad situa- 
tion. Surely it is bad strategy to begin 
them with a high proportion of high 
flats, and worse tactics to advertise 
the fact to a world only too ready to 
doubt the virtues of dispersal! — 

Our columns are open to an 
authoritative explanation, with di- 
mensions and costs, of what on the 
face of it seems to flout both economy 
and the urgent popular demand for 
good family dwellings. The inclusion 
of pram - shelters and play - rooms 
shows, alas! that these dwellings are 
not designed solely for bachelors and 
the childless. Can it be that the 
natural activities of children in new 
towns are to be cramped in order 
that they and their parents may be 
used, at greater public cost, to 
“div rersify the skyline”? 


The Pennine Way and Defence 

It is good news that our new Minis- 
ter, Mr Dalton, has persuaded the 
War Office to exclude the Pennine 
Way from the proposed extension of 
the Warcop Range. Still more impor- 
tant, we are now assured that the 
long-term plans of the War Office do 
not threaten any part of this beautiful 
and popular footpath. 

We hope, however, for the sake of 
the rightful status of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning, that 
this will not be regarded simply as a 
score for the Minister. If we are really 
to have balanced planning in this 
country, the Ministry must not come 
to be looked on as specially the guard- 
ian of “amenity” against economic 
development or defence or any other 
interest. We have seen “‘agriculture”’ 
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treating “‘planning’ as a danger 
against which the force of public 
opinion should be mobilized, when in 
fact planning is and should be the 
wise and impartial judge of the claims 
of agriculture vis-d-vis other claims. 
Defence is a vital national interest, 
and as much entitled as any other toa 
place at the table where the MTCP 
should preside—not entitled to snatch 
nor asked to sit below the salt. Good 
table manners all round depend on 
there being no favourites. 


Directorship of the TCPA 
Desmond Donnelly’s return as MP 
for Pembrokeshire, on which we con- 


gratulate him, deprives the Town and 


Country Planning Association of a 
popular and enthusiastic director. 
His place is taken by Russell W. Kerr, 
a young Australian economist and 
chartered secretary who will we hope 
prove a worthy successor in organi- 
zing the work of the Association. 


Sir Ebenezer Howard’s Centenary 

F. J. Osborn’s Third Programme 
talk on the life and influence of 
Howard is published in The Listener of 
27 April. 


Correction 

Clough Williams-Ellis, MC, JP, 
FRIBA, MTPI, described on pages 
151 and 161 of our March issue as 
Chairman of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural Wales, is now a 
Vice-President. The present Chair- 
man is T. Alwyn Lloyd, JP, FRIBA, 
PPTPI. 


Lord Mayor’s Fund 

We have to admit that our sugges- 
tion to use the Thanksgiving Fund for 
hostels in country towns instead of in 
London was not as we stated it a well 
worked-out alternative. We hope 


some solution will be found, however, 
that does not involve a national con- 
tribution to any furtiier development 
of London. 
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MECKLENBURGH SQUARE 


A criticism of the proposal to use the Lord Mayor of London’s 
Thanksgiving Fund for building multi-storey students’ hostels in 
Bloomsbury. For a different view, see page 239. 


HE PLANS to develop the Meck- 
lenburgh Square area as large- 
scale hostel accommodation for 
overseas students raise serious prob- 
lems of town planning. There are, 
of course, other questions involved, 
not least being the criticized localiza- 
tion of the thanksgiving monument, 
and the doubtful benefit to post- 
graduates of this type of hostel 
accommodation. But for the purposes 
of this article the town planning 
aspect is the chief concern. 
Mecklenburgh Square and _ its 
neighbour, Brunswick Square, were 
built at a time when England led 
the world in town planning, though 
there was less talk about it, and less 
legislation. When many of the noble- 
men of central London were making 
money by breaking up their estates 
and building on them, the governors 
of the Foundling Hospital looked at 
the fields surrounding their building 
and considered whether they should 
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undertake some development. Pro- 
posals to build were first discussed in 
1788, but there was such an outcry 
that the project was dropped until a 
little later, when the governors in- 
structed their architect, Samuel Pepys 
Cockerell, a pupil of Sir Robert 
Taylor, to submit proposals. 


Delightful Urban Living Unit 


Cockerell had to produce plans 
which would not impair the open 
situation of the hospital and which 
would, in his own words, “raise, 
rather than depress the character of 
the hospital itself as an object of 
national munificence”. The result 
was the delightful little urban living 
unit of Mecklenburgh Square and 
Brunswick Square, each built on 
three sides only, with the fourth side 
open to Corams Fields. 

The war and shadow of war with 
France had a depressing economic 
effect which made Cockerell’s work 


Proposed development in Mecklenburgh Square 
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a little less imposing than he had 
hoped. There was evidently some dis- 
cord, for he was later brought back as 
consultant, with a pupil of his own, 
Joseph Kay, as the working archi- 
tect. It was Kay who was responsible 
for the splendid long facade on the 
east side, with its delightful stucco 
work, which was such a success that 
he was paid eight times the original 
fee agreed. Admittedly Cockerell’s 
north and south sides are the plain 
sisters, but they provided a foil in 
perfect harmony for Kay’s more 
impressive work. 

In recent times the houses have 
been turned into flats, and this was 
done under the traditionally careful 
eye of the worthy Foundling Govern- 
ors so that none of the proportions 
were lost, and the dignity and charm 
of the square were maintained, to the 
enjoyment of all concerned. There 
were forty-eight houses, each accom- 
modating, after conversion, about 
three families, in some cases four. 


War and Change of Scale 


There was heavy bomb damage in 
the square during the war and there 
are several ugly gaps. A great deal of 
the damage had, however, been re- 
paired and the houses were re- 
inhabited. That was why it was some- 
thing of a shock to have the demoli- 
tion squads arrive some months back 
to knock down the south side to make 
room for the first extension of London 
House, which had been built in 
Guilford Street before the war. All 
the necessary consents had been ob- 
tained, and the Minister of Works 
(then Mr Key) issued a licence for one 
and a quarter million pounds for this 
first extension alone. What Lord 
Rosse so rightly calls the “‘ponderous 
bulk” is fast rearing itself on the site of 
Cockerell’s houses. There are eight 
storeys, including a swimming pool 
and squash courts. 

The next intention is to pull down 
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the north side for a similar building. 
One defence for this is the amount of 
bomb damage. But that is no excuse 
for not restoring and rebuilding in 
character, as has been done with 
many Nash terraces, and in part, on 
the east side of Mecklenburgh Square 
itself. Apparently even the Dominion 
Students Hall Trust hesitates to pull 
down Kay’s facade and suggests some 
conversions that will not involve 
destruction. But Kay, turning in his 
grave, might even prefer destruction 
to the incongruity of his Georgian 
east side flanked by two red-brick 
many-storeyed monsters. 


Defiance of Planning 


As far as modern town planning is 
concerned, the whole scheme cuts 
right across the County of London 
Plan, which did allow an area for 
university expansion, but scheduled 
Mecklenburgh Square for residential 
purposes. In this part of central 
London there are many conflicting 
claims for space, and little enough 
room for housing. Now the eventual 
plans suggest a desert of academic 
buildings from Mecklenburgh Square 
to the Senate House, with no atten- 
tion to the desirability of mixed 
development, nor of the housing 
needs of a badly blitzed area. 

At the time of writing the LCC has 
still not given town planning consent 
to the scheme, beyond the south side. 
It is a great opportunity for their 
town planning committee to assert it- 
self with courage and vision and, for 
the sake of posterity and our future 
guests, to send back these proposals 
for reconsideration. There are other 
interests asking for a revision on 
various grounds. If town planning is 
to have any reality at all, the local 
authorities and the Minister must not 
be bounced by a fanfare of trumpets 
into abandoning the elementary 
principles, which were so well under- 
stood 150 years ago. 
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LANCASHIRE’S PRELIMINARY PLAN 


A review of the preliminary plan of the Administrative County of 
Lancashire prepared by G. Sutton Brown, BSc, County Planning 


Officer. 


HIS Is a preliminary plan, mi- 
meographed and illustrated 
only by diagram maps, but this 
is in no way to its discredit because the 
object of early publication is to inform 
the members of the county council 
and of the local authorities within the 
county, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, of the first thoughts of the 
planning officer and committee, and 
of the information on which those 
thoughts are based. Constructive 
criticism is invited and when this has 
been received and considered, the 
county council will be able to go for- 
ward with the completion of its de- 
velopment plan. The survey has not 
yet been completed but the basic 
factors of population and industry are 
made sufficiently clear to form the 
basis of preliminary judgement. 

The fact that the geographical 
county, seventy-five miles long and 
forty-five miles wide, encroaches 
upon the Lake District in the north, 
and includes the great urban and in- 
dustrial agglomerations related to 
Manchester and Liverpool in the 
south, indicates the unusual com- 
plexity of its planning problems. In 
addition there are within the geo- 
graphical county but outside its juris- 
diction, county boroughs, which to- 
gether contain nearly two-thirds of its 
population. It is indeed fortunate that 
the county has an excellent record of 
voluntary joint planning, in which 
the City of Manchester was a pioneer, 
and one is glad to note that it is pro- 
posed to continue this admirable 
method of co-operation, in which the 
adjoining counties of Cheshire and 
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the West Riding should participate, 

The county divides itself naturally 
into four main regions: north, the 
most rural and with fewest major 
planning problems; north-east, which 
contains the greatest cotton-weaving 
concentration in the world; west, con- 
taining valuable agricultural lands; 
south, in which are situated the 
Liverpool and Manchester conurba- 
tions with their exceptional problems 
of redevelopment. 

For the purposes of the plan, each 
of these four regions has been divided 
into economic sub-regions (areas de- 
fined by their industrial and social 
structure as coherent units) totalling 
seventeen in all and including the 105 
county districts, for each of which the 
results of the survey are tabulated and 
the items of the preliminary plan that 
affect their respective districts are set 
out. ; 


Land Requirements and Resources 
Broadly the method followed : 
been: (1) to assess the needs of the 
population, as estimated at 1962, for 
housing of an adequate standard, i 












dustry, services, food production; 
amenity, and recreation; (2) to studyy 
available land resources in order t@ 
discover to what extent and where, 
within the county, those needs can bey 
met. Limiting’ factors are that much 
of the land at present free from build= 
ing can broadly be divided into first 
rate agricultural land, required for 
food production, and open moorland 
and other areas of high altitude and | 
abrupt contour unsuitable for humai” 
settlement. In addition, coal lies” 
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under considerable areas and when it 
is worked subsidence will follow. 
Balancing all these things (al- 
though industry is rather an unknown 
quantity subject to unpredictable 
factors including national policy) and 
taking into account the fact that in 
Lancashire there are very few existing 
urban centres which do not require 
a considerable measure of redevelop- 
ment, the conclusion is arrived at 
that there will be a total migration 
from Lancashire of 104,622 people. 


Housing 


The author makes it clear that first 
attention has had to be concentrated 
on finding houseroom for the home- 
less, for people displaced by slum 
clearance, and for the natural increase 
in population. 

In defining redevelopment areas 
capable of completion within twenty 
years a dual test of age and density 
was applied, and all houses were in- 
cluded which were built before 1890 
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at a density exceeding twenty-four 
per acre. The general maximum 
standards proposed for redevelop- 
ment are 15.5 houses or thirty flats 
(unpopular in Lancashire) an acre, 
and for new development twelve 
houses or twenty-four flats an acre. 
Taking all factors into account it 
was found that, of the 105 county dis- 
tricts all but eleven could meet their 
housing needs within their own areas, 
and that from the eleven there would 
be an overspill of 47,100 persons. To 
this must be added 592,000, the esti- 
mated combined overspill of the 
county boroughs, making a total of 
639,100. The fact that the bulk of this 
huge demand for house-room is con- 
centrated in the south region makes 
overspill into Cheshire inevitable. 
Many other factors are taken into 
account, notably the road plan pre- 
viously prepared by the county sur- 
veyor, and careful estimates of timing 
and finance. The availability of pub- 
lic services has also been thoroughly 


Rural Lancashire. Across the fells from Whitewell 
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Map showing main features of plan 


surveyed in order that the utmost 
advantage should be taken of those 
that exist. 


New Towns 

It is argued that a relatively small 
portion of this overspill can be accom- 
modated in new towns, although some 


further inquiry appears to be required 
as to the extent of foot-loose industries 
and the willingness of people to move 


well away from the confinement of 


the conurbations, to new towns set in 
truly rural surroundings. Three pos- 
sible sites are referred to: 

Parbold, a small village of goo in- 
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View of a Lancashire cotton town 


habitants situated about six miles 
north-west of Wigan and nineteen 
miles north-east of Liverpool, in the 
area designated “‘Green Belt and 
Rural” in the South Lancashire and 
North Cheshire Advisory Plan. It 
has the advantages of an almost virgin 
site and of being clear of the best agri- 
cultural land, but is rather close to 
Wigan. A population of 45,000 is pro- 
posed and the site is conveniently 
situated to accommodate overspill of 
people and industry from Liverpool. 

Leyland, five miles south of Preston 
and four miles north-west of Chorley, 
and with employment in excess of a 
present population of 14,490. An 
additional 32,900 is proposed (23,000 
from the Manchester area, some 
twenty-three miles distant) making 
47,390 in all. Elsewhere in the report 
the drift of industry in this direction is 
referred to, and in this instance as in 








Aerofilms 


others the proposals of the plan follow 
existing trends. The Leyland site has 
obvious advantages but is perilously 
near Preston and Chorley. Therefore 
the widest possible green belts should 
be rigorously applied and at the same 
time any existing encroachments 
thereon should be gradually but 
firmly eliminated. 

Garstang, a small town of about 
3,000, eleven miles north of Preston, 
appears to offer many advantages for 
development as a new town. The 
only serious fact quoted against it is 
that it 1s some forty miles distant from 
Manchester and Merseyside. On the 
other hand it may well be that this 
alleged disadvantage will prove to be 
unfounded when the previously sug- 
gested further inquiries into foot- 
loose industries and population will- 
ing to be moved have been com- 
pleted. 
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FOREST TREES AND FOREST LANDSCAPES 


The author reminds us that trees are more than mere ornaments, 
and that they have an important and growing part to play in our 


national economy. 


the object of much adverse 

criticism, with some justice, but 
until recently there has been rela- 
tively little hatred of forest trees in the 
forests. Now, with the steady ex- 
pansion of forests, a number of people 
are delighting themselves with a new 
pastime—the baiting of foresters and 
the denunciation of forest trees even 
in the forests. 

The chief reasons for this develop- 
ment are the fact that we have in this 
country no tradition of forestry or 
love of forests; we have only one 
indigenous conifer of first-class im- 
portance (Scots pine); and most 
people dislike dense forests both in 
themselves (gloomy, lifeless, regi- 
mented are three favourite adjec- 
tives) and also for their effect on the 
landscape in general. It is high time 
that certain facts were appreciated. 


Fie TREES in towns have been 


Forestry Requirements 


The man-in-the-street’s approach 
both to trees and to forests is almost 
entirely visual and/or sentimental. 
He “knows what he likes” but has no 
idea of what a good timber tree or a 
prosperous forest should look like, 
and no idea of what kind of trees can 
be grown on what kind of land, or 
what kind of tree makes the most 
necessary kind of timber. He has not 
even grasped the fact that a forest of 
timber trees is not intended primarily 
for visual appreciation (to look pretty 
or to improve the landscape) but 
rather to make timber, just as a herd 
of dairy cows is intended not to look 


by J. D. U. WARD 
like a flock of budgerigars but to 
produce milk. 

Further, good timber must be as 
straight and as free of knots as pos- 
sible. This of course means that the 
trees producing the timber must be 





A fine stand of Corsican Pine in Norfolk 


straight, and with their lower por- 
tions (from two-fifths to three-fifths 
of their total length in the latter stage 
of life) free of large branches. The 
visual emphasis as well as the 
economic emphasis is thus on the 
bole, which unfortunately conflicts 
with the average person’s prejudice, 
which is for branches, It is in the 
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branches of ancient oaks and spread- 
ing cedars, of silver birches, weeping 
willows, and hedgerow elms that the 
non-forester finds beauty, and the 
possibility of straight, vertical, and 
branchless boles being beautiful can 
be comprehended only with difficulty. 

For reasons of cultivation and 
extraction foresters plant trees in 
straight lines; and because timber is 
required in large parcels delivered 
regularly they seek to make large 
plantations with a regular series of 
age-classes. Here again there is con- 
flict with popular prejudices. People 
do not like straight lines (and they 
do not know that the straight lines 
become less and less evident as the 
trees grow up); they do not like large 
plantations; and they do not like the 
idea of a series of age-classes, clear- 
felled on regular rotations. Practical 
forestry on any large scale is a relative 
innovation in this country, and it is an 
indisputable fact that we English 


Beeches in Savernake Forest of little value for timber 
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were particularly successful in our 
development in the eighteenth cen- 
tury of the irregular and “‘natural” 
type of landscape garden, which is 
reflected in macrocosm over great 
parts of the countryside. 


Small Woods 


There is here a serious difficulty. 
The landscape garden effect of the 
countryside south of Trent owes much 
to hedgerow trees and to small woods 
—many of the latter were established 
for appearances’ sake and/or for 
foxes and pheasants. But farmers 
grow increasingly intolerant of hedge- 
row trees (which normally rob the 
land, weaken fences, and yield poor 
timber); and foxes and pheasants 
are decreasing steadily in import- 
ance. Economically—as timber-pro- 
ducers—small woods are a problem: 
fencing costs and other charges of 
management are disproportionately 
high. The best that can be said is 








perhaps that many are situated on 
good soils and may therefore survive 
by virtue of their ability to produce 
timbers of higher quality (especially 
ash and oak, but possibly also walnut, 
London plane, and some others) than 
can be grown on the bulk of the poor 
land which is normally given to 
foresters. A few small woods may be 
incorporated in shelter belts, which 
may become of increasing import- 
ance as more hedgerow trees, and 
hedgerows themselves, are removed. 
(It may be noted that the general 
English liking for a parkland or land- 
scape garden effect in the country- 
side is not shared by everyone. An 
observer of another nationality, sur- 
veying the bare beauty of a Greek 
landscape, was once moved to ex- 
claim that he thought trees were an 
eczema on the earth’s surface. . . This 
opinion is merely quoted as another 
example of the truism that beauty 
lies in the eye of the beholder.) 


Econoraics and Amenity 
A major cause of forest-hatred in 


View near Dolgelley 
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England is the size of forests. A few 
scattered woods of 200 to 500 acres 
might excite little protest (though 
twenty to fifty acres would be a more 
popular size), but the forests of 
2,000 to 5,000 acres are felt to be 
oppressive. Even more oppressive are 
the “forest areas” in which several 
forests may be grouped together. But 
2,000 to 5,000 acres is a far more 
economic size than 200 to 500 acres; 
a reasonable person has only to 
reflect for a moment on the problems 
of paying full-time skilled staff, of 
fencing, of transport, and the pro- 
vision of expensive equipment; a 
5,000 acre forest could keep a well- 
found sawmill going, while a 500 
acre forest could not. And the forest 
area idea, though possibly offensive 
to office workers with their minds set 
on two weeks’ rambling and the 
wind on the heath, brother, is 
similarly reasonable. Just as certain 
large tracts of country are best 
devoted mainly to corn or to milk or 
to fruit, with odd bits given to other 
things, so certain tracts of country are 
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best devoted mainly to timber pro- 
duction, with odd bits preserved to 
farming. The conflict between for- 
estry and holiday or amenity inter- 
ests is aggravated by the fact that 
some of the larger forest areas are in 
the wild country best loved by 
walkers; but that is not the foresters’ 
fault. The foresters would be happy 
to have better land, but the policy of 
the government is to keep the better 
land for farming (intelligibly enough) 
and to spare only the poorer land for 
afforestation. 


Size and Age of Trees 


A minor point worthy of note arises 
from the size of trees grown in some 
forests. Hitherto England has had few 
trees over 100 feet in height, very few 
over 125, and none over 150. But 
some trees of North American species 
now grown in our forests already 
exceed 150 feet and they are still 
growing. There is an argument that, 
where there was formerly a scrub oak 
forest of under 50 feet, a conifer forest 
exceeding 150 feet will, by altering 
the scale, diminish the grandeur of 
the hills and mountains. There may 
be something in this idea; but the 
implication that we should exclude 
any forest trees from timber forests 
because they make too much timber 
is slightly comic. 

Another minor point is the present 
large proportion of young planta- 
tions: few trees are in their youth 
interesting or pleasing to the eyes of 
laymen. The trouble is that timber 
production has in the past been 
neglected, and foresters have now to 
make up for the neglect: hence the 
disproportionate number of planta- 
tions in the dullest stages of life. 

Admittedly, foresters have occas- 
ionally been provocative and in- 
sensitive in the drawing of their 
boundaries, and there has been some 
lack of imagination in the planting of 
certain areas in favourite holiday 
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regions. But these errors were mostly 
made between 1920 and 1940, and 
current policy and practice shows 
remarkable improvement. 


Expansion of Forestry 


Most of the popular opposition to 
forestry will be found to have a basis 
of ignorance and misunderstanding, 
fortified by rather childish pre- 
judices and a lazy-minded dislike of 
change. The fact is that we have, as a 
nation, decided that we must try to 
grow rather over 30 per cent instead 
of less than 10 per cent (as before the 
war) of the timber we use; forests 
must therefore expand—and it is 
right that they should be managed 
scientifically for timber production 
and not as reserves for rambling 
aesthetes, nor for rare birds or pretty 
flowers, nor even to imitate on a large- 
scale the work of Capability Brown. 
In these circumstances, the sooner 
people learn to appreciate the beauty 
that is in a well-kept timber forest—to 
love trees that are straight, healthy, 
and vigorous and to be proud rather 
than hostile when trees break records 
for height growth—the better for 
their own happiness and the fairer 
they are likely to be to the foresters. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


“Planning” is an unpopular word 
just now because of the development 
charge under the 1947 Act. It is to be 
hoped that the fruits of planning in 
the hydro-electric schemes and the 
new towns will soon prove so good as 
to restore it to favour. 

There are still only two Scottish 
new towns in the making. They have 
been progressing through the winter. 
Here we give an account of East 
Kilbride. A progress report on Glen- 
rothes will follow in our next issue. 


East Kilbride 

In 1949 a visitor might have taken 
East Kilbride for a growing village, 
like others. In 1950 it is visibly 
something more. 

Main drains are important, but 
they do not show. What does catch 
the eye is the huge frame of the great 
building going up for the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
on the chosen site in ““The Murray” 
quarter of the new town, far to the 
south of the present village. Beside 
the DSIR site, bulldozers are busy 
on the site preparation for “The 
Murray” houses and school, the 
third of the corporation’s housing 
programmes and the first apart from 
the village. 

The completed houses of the first 
programme are giving satisfaction. 
The housewives are delighted with 
the group heating especially as 
winter dawns and it is hoped that this 
method will minimize smoke. (New 
town smoke would no doubt blow 
away over Blantyre but Blantyre does 
not want other folks’ smoke.) The 
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deliberate retention in the layout ofa 
few mature trees gives a pleasant 
settled look now that the front 
gardens are coming into order. 

A community association is being 
formed, open to old and new resi- 
dents. 

A happy ceremony of tree-planting 
took place in March, in what is to be 
the town park. Miss Colvin’s plant- 
ing plan provides for a much-needed 
shelter-belt, and the Glasgow Tree- 
lovers’ Society (with a local branch) 
presented some young trees in token 
of goodwill to the new town. In the 
ceremony the corporation, the county 
education service, and the Tree- 
lovers’ Society co-operated, and the 
boys and girls of East Kilbride school 
marched out in large numbers each 
to plant a little tree, with the in- 
tention of boasting to their grand- 
children. 


Clyde Valley Planning Committee 

At a meeting in March of represen- 
tatives from local authorities in the 
Clyde Valley Region, Bailie T. R. 
Patterson, Convener of the Glasgow 
Corporation Planning Committee, 
gave an assurance that the proposed 
Clyde Valley Advisory Committee 
would not be a body with dictatorial 
powers. Agreement has been reached 
between the interested tuwn and 
county councils on the desirability of 
establishing a co-ordinating body, 
and a draft constitution was later 
submitted to the meeting. However, 
certain details of the draft were not 
accepted unanimously; these were 
concerned mainly with the represen- 
tation and financial commitments of 
local authorities. 

It was decided to obtain the views 
of town and county councils on these 
points; their recommendations will 
be considered by the working com- 
mittee. The latter will then lay the 
amended constitution before repre- 
sentatives from local authorities. 
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SIR WILLIAM WHYTE 


Two officers of the Scottish Section of the TCPA pay a final tribute 
to the personality and achievements of the first President of the 


Section. 


On 1 April 1950 Sir William E. 
Whyte, OBE, JP, died at his home in 
Uddingston. He was the first presi- 
dent of the Scottish Section of The 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion and continued in this office until 
a few years ago. He was a pioneer in 
the establishment of the planning 
movement in Scotland. 

Sir William served on several royal 
commissions, including those dealing 
with housing and coal and the Barlow 
Commission on the location of in- 
dustry. His keen legal mind was 
incisive and strong in furthering the 
development of the requisite powers 
for planning and in the Association 
he found the vehicle for informing 
public opinion on all matters con- 
nected with town and country plan- 
ning. 

On the technical side, as secretary 
to the Clyde Valley Regional Plan- 
ning Committee, he found another 
outlet for his planning enthusiasm. 
With Mr T. M. Cooper (now Lord 
Justice-General) he was joint author 
of The Law of Housing, Town Planning 
in Scotland, and Scotland’s Housing and 
Town Planning Problems. 

During the last few years, Sir 
William had been less active in the 
Association, but in the earlier period 
he gave splendid service, valuable 
guidance, and encouragement. The 
Council express their sense of loss of a 
great legal member. 

James Macaulay, FRICS, MTPI, 
FSA Scot., Vice-President, Scottish Sec- 
tion TCPA. 


Sir William Whyte was the man 
who gently and persuasively intro- 





duced the idea of town planning, and 
even of town and country planning, 
to the provosts and bailies and town 
clerks of post-nineteenth-century 
Scotland. Others worked in other 
fields, but in local government circles 
planningsuggested Sir William Whyte 
and Sir William Whyte suggested 
planning. He was no orator, but he 
had the gift of guiding self-willed 
mixed assemblages in the direction 
he approved. In the Housing and 
Town Planning Council he made 
notable disciples, among others that 
vigorous controversialist and pro- 
pagandist, Mrs Jean Mann. “I want 
a new town” declared Mrs Mann 
roundly. ‘‘Mann wants but little here 
below” laughed the papers, but 
the laugh is on Mrs Mann’s side in 
the end. 

In the midst of the war, after the 
blitz, when planning suddenly at- 
tracted attention, Sir William Whyte 
presided at the TCPA Scottish 
Section’s Conference at Largs, the 
Section’s first successful effort. At 
the lunch interval he sat in the sun- 
shine on the sea front, the old leader 
among his many friends and followers. 
He had pointed the way, the time 
was coming at last for advance along 
it. 

Later failing health increasingly 
hampered his activities, but he had 
done his own special work. In Scot- 
land the three great regional plans 
are made, two new towns are in the 
making. If only he had lived to see the 
national plan which he so earnestly 
desired! 

Elizabeth B. Mitchell, Chairman of 
Council, Scottish Section TCPA, 
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OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD. A Handbook 
of Information for Community Centres and 
Associations. National Council of Social 
Service. 4s. 6d. 


The neighbourhood movement has 
already done much to provide oppor- 
tunities for a creative use of leisure 
and for fellowship among people 
living in proximity to each other. 
Beyond this, it is now seen as an in- 
dispensable part of a living demo- 
cracy. Bertrand Russell, in the Reith 
Lectures, dealt at length with the 
dangers inherent in over-centraliza- 
tion of power, the increasing remote- 
ness of government from the indi- 
vidual, and the need for smaller 
groups where the individual can 
make himself felt. One of these 
groupings arises from the individual’s 
home, its environment, the leisure 
activities of all the family, and the 
well-being of the community in 
which they live; all these are matters 
of intimate concern and in which 
people should have an opportunity 
to play their full part. A representa- 
tive community association, function- 
ing at a good community centre, is 
part of the solution—a centre for 
social, recreational, and educational 
activities of all kinds and for all ages. 

This handbook describes in practi- 
cal terms how to develop such a 
centre, and is a timely and useful 
publication now that post-war build- 
ing activities are again leading to 
large-scale transfers of people from 
one area to another. “In a day when 
rival ideologies rend the air there is 
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much to be said for an organization 
which can bring men and women of 
conflicting political opinions together 
round the same table to plan for the 
good of their neighbourhood, and 
where parson and publican can 
meet on the same level to exchange 
views.” 

For the planner this book should be 
of particular interest, for it was on the 
ill-planned, sprawling housing es- 
tates of the inter-war years that “the 
movement which has changed the 
whole modern concept of town plan- 
ning really took root and began to 
flourish.”” Here, where community 
life grew with such difficulty or not 
at all, was born the idea of the future 
“‘neighbourhood-unit”’ where a good 
life will be lived. 


Much has been written on the sub- | 


ject of community centres in the 
form of pamphlets and reports. This 
handbook attempts to summarize the 
accumulated experience of over 
twenty years in a form which will pro- 
vide the basic information for people 
living on new estates, for workers in 
the movement, ‘and for officials and 
members of local authorities. It will 
be of value to planners for it deals ina 
practical way both with long-term 
issues and with the difficulties of 
making adequate neighbourhood pro- 
vision in existing economic circum- 
stances. It gives the historical back- 
ground, the problems of the inter- 
war period, it discusses what a com- 
munity association is and how it 
works, the kind of building it needs, 
its varied activities and its practical 
problems of staff, finance, and ad- 
ministration. As it cannot include 
everything in one small volume, it 
has appendices giving a summary of 
legal powers, references to publica- 
tions for further study, and all the 
details which anyone concerned with 
the subject is likely to need. In 
addition, it is illustrated in a way 
which brings the subject to life. 
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To a Banker’s Credit... 


The construction of inland waterways greatly contributed to 
the success of the Industrial Revolution. Among the Com- 
missioners appointed in 1768 to examine the financial aspect of 
canal development was a banker: Sampson Lloyd, one of the 
founders of Lloyds Bank. 

It is no coincidence that today those who have constructive 
plans for the development of commercial and _ industrial 
projects which can perform a useful public service turn to 


Lloyds Bank for guidance and financial support. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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It is emphasized that, except in 
rare instances, the formation of a 
community association should come 
before the building of the centre, 
since the latter must be created by 
the people and cannot be “imposed 
from above”. The majority of exist- 
ing community associations are, of 
course, without a proper home of 
their own. They borrow or share 
premises and work under difficulties. 

What can be done now? The 
Government White Paper on Capital 
Investment deferred all major com- 
munity centre schemes. The follow- 
ing suggestions are made: 

In areas where there is clear 
evidence ofa really urgent demand, 
proposals may be considered for 
schemes making a limited call on 
labour and materials, with a ceil- 
ing expenditure of £5,000 on new 
building work in any one year. 

Conversion of existing buildings 
may offer a practical approach to 
the problem in some places as the 
cost of the original builc ». is not 
included in the £5,000. 

Temporary buildings may have 
to be used where there is no 
alternative. 

Building by stages is a better 
plan than temporary buildings; it 
spreads the cost and also meets the 
needs of a growing neighbour- 
hood. 

Accommodation may be pro- 
vided in schools and here the 
education authority should give 
careful consideration to adapting 
the planning and arrangements as 
far as they can to the needs of the 
community association. 

Voluntary labour, under the 
minimum of skilled direction, has 
already made possible several ex- 
cellent schemes. If insufficient 
local help is available, attention is 
called to the offer of IVSP (The 
International Voluntary Service 
for Peace) to send small teams of 
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men and women to help with 

building schemes during holiday 

periods. 

But whatever the present diffi- 
culties, now is the time to consider 
long-term planning. The planners 
should make sure that in each neigh- 
bourhood an accessible site is re- 
served for a centre in a dignified 
setting in relation to gardens, playing 
fields, and other public buildings. 

JEAN THOMPSON 


BERMONDSEY STORY. By Fenner 
Brockway. Allen and Unwin. 155. 


This is a biography of Dr Alfred 
Salter of Bermondsey. It tells how 
Salter gave up a brilliant career in 
Harley Street to devote his life to the 
people of Bermondsey. He became 
their London County Councillor and 
parliamentary representative in the 
House of Commons for over twenty 
years. Salter became nationally 
known as a pacifist and temperance 
reformer but probably his most last- 
ing achievement was the lead he gave 
in Bermondsey to the movement for 
housing reform. And it is this aspect 
of the book which is of most interest 
to planners. 

The descriptions of life in the over- 
crowded conditions of Bermondsey, 
and the determined efforts of the 
local authority to overcome incred- 
ible difficulties, go to the very root of 
the motive force behind the British 
town planning movement. The book 
is a reminder to all advocates of high- 
density development that there are 
no substitutes for light, fresh air, and 
open spaces as essential conditions for 
a decent life. 

There are faults in the book, in- 
cluding one or two technical in- 
accuracies, but its great merit is its 
sincerity. Mr Brockway is like a 
breath of fresh air—something which 
is needed in more ways than one in 
most planning offices! 

D. L. D. 
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Correspondence: Lord Mayor's Fund 


The idea that the Lord Mayor’s 
National Thanksgiving Fund is 
designed simply to provide “good 
accommodation for students’’ would 
appear to be the reason for the alter- 
native suggestions to the purposes of 
the Fund that are given in your May 
issue. 

The purpose of the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund is to build a residential centre 
which will be a permanent memorial 
to the generosity of our friends over- 
seas. 

The “pleasant places” that the 
writer admits he has chosen “‘almost 
atrandom” as better sites for “‘student 
accommodation” are all surely in- 
accessible for working students who 
have come to this country to obtain a 
degree, or to take a post-graduate 
course of study. 

Apart from its unique position as 
centre of the Commonwealth, Lon- 
don was chosen as the place for such a 
residential hall because the student 
accommodation problem is more 
acute there than elsewhere in the 
country. 

Mecklenburgh Square is particu- 
larly well situated for such a student 
centre because it is close to the main 
buildings of London University, a 
number of the great teaching hospi- 
tals, the British Museum, the Inns of 
Court, and the like. 

There should be no confusion of 
thought between “hostels” and a 
residential student centre on the 
scale proposed by the organizers of 
the Lord Mayor’s National Thanks- 
giving Fund. A “chain of hostels” 
throughout Britain would be of more 
value to the tourist than to the student. 
Neither would they provide that 
striking permanent memorial to our 
friends’ generosity, nor give overseas 
students the opportunity to enter 
more fully into collegiate life. 


It is greatly to be desired that all 
students who visit this country should 
see as much of Britain as possible, her 
great provincial cities and her varied 
and lovely countryside. But the most 
urgent need is to house them while 
they study, to enable the sons and 
daughters of our friends in the 
Commonwealth and America to enjoy 
a full share of our national life. 

Moreover, facilities exist at London 
House, and will be provided at the 
proposed new centre, for arranging 
hospitality in private homes through- 
out the land. At “The Burn’’, Edzel, 
a residential hall in Angus which will 
benefit under the Lord Mayor’s Fund, 
students in and out of term will be 
able to meet others from all over the 
country in the beauty of the Scottish 
scene. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. C. PEPPER, CBE, DSO, DL 


Organizing Secretary, Lord Mayor’s 
National Thanksgiving Fund. 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENT 





HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
TECHNICAL AssIsTANT on Grade III of the National 
Scales (¢450-£495) to work in the North-West Area 
Office of the County Planning Department at Win- 
chester. Candidates should have passed the 
Intermediate examination of the Town Planning 
Institute, and have had experience in the Planning 
Department of a Local Planning Authority. The 
appointment is pensionable and will be subject to a 
satisfactory medical report. 

Officers using their own cars when travelling on 
County Council duties will receive travelling 
allowance on the County Scale for the time being in 
force. 

No form of application is issued, but applications, 
stating age, education, qualifications, and experience 
together with a copy of one testimonial and the 
names and addresses of two persons to whom reference 
may be made should be sent to the County Planning 
Officer, Litton Lodge, Clifton Road, Winchester, not 
later than the 26th May, 1950. 


G. A. WHEATLEY, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


The Castle, 
Winchester. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN -«,LONDON™ WC2 


THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following 
planning books which members and their friends may find 
difficulty in obtaining through their local booksellers. Postage 
is extra on all prices quoted. 
CITIES IN EVOLUTION, by Patrick Geddes 18s. 
OUTLINE PLAN ,FOR'HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 6s. 


EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
by Arnold Whittick -303s. 


ROADS—THE NEW WAY, British Road Federation 2s. 
SURVEYS AND MAPS OF PUBLIC RIGHTS OF WAY 
Memorandum by the Commons, Open Spaces, and Footpaths Preservation 


Society 9d. 


THE PLAN FOR WARWICK 
by Patrick Abercrombie and Richard Nickson 12s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE PLANNING PROPOSALS 
by W. Holford and H. Myles Wright 30s. 


CRIPPS ON COMPULSORY ACQUISITION OF LAND 
£8 11s. 6d. post paid 


OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD, National Council of Social Service 4s. 6d. 


OUTLINE PLAN FOR THE PORTSMOUTH DISTRICT 1949-63 
Max Lock Planning Group 12s. 6d. 


THE NEW TOWN OF STEVENAGE 2s. 6d. 
LCC POST WAR HOUSING 5s. 


PLANNING AND THE LAW, by William Wood 21s. 


PLANNING FOR BEAUTY, Metropolitan Public Gardens Association 
4s. 6d. 
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